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BRIGHT TOO SOON... 


It so happened that both TAC high 
heijins were in Skye at the start 
of June - as, coincidentally, were 
several of their scant band of 
friends.And fromone of these comes 
a reported sighting of the bagger 
mentioned in TAC13, he who has 
sensibly devoted his -life to a 
compleation of Sir Shug's list in 
reverse order of height. The sight- 
ing took place on the airy slabs of 
Sgurr Mhic Coinnich, 948m high and 
no.66 in the upside-down list.Next 
up: come Mealls Gorm and Chuaich, 
although by the time this goes to 
press he may well be back on the 
Misty Isle for the fortuitously 
adjacent Gillean and Banachdich. 
For more updates, watch this space: 
ETA Ben Nevis, TAC37? 


On the subject of bagging behav- 
iour, a copy of the Boots Across 
Scotland souvenir booklet recently 
fell into your Ed's’ grubby 
Dachsteins. All very interesting, 
and not a few TAC subscribers 
mentioned in dispatches. But 
wouldn't it be harder, next time, 
to attempt a No Boots Across 
Scotland? - ie, at an agreed time 
on an agreed date, say between 
midday and 1pm one sunny Saturday, 
serious effort would be made to 
have anywhere near the 
summit of any Munro in the land. 
Quite how this would be verified is 
open to debate - but we suspect the 
real BAS feat of failing only by two 
would be damn hard to beat. Perhaps 
His Grace the Duke of Atholl could 
lend a hand with the logistics. 


no-one 


A recent sunny-veering-to-crap day 
on Sgurr na h'Ulaidh was enlivened 
by arriving at the summit to find 
a pair of boots impaled, Vlad-like, 
on adjacent fenceposts. They were 
old but not, as far as could be 
seen, overly worn. Nor was there a 
note suggesting reasons why. Who, 
we ask, would want to voluntarily 
head downhill in their baffies on 
a dreich summer's day? And why did 
it seem so unsurprising at the 
time? Just, perhaps, another ver- 
sion of Boots Across Scotland...? 


News that the National Trust for 
Scotland have purchased part of 
Affric Estate is accompanied by the 
two main payees being cited as the 
Chris Brasher Trust and "an anony- 
mous donor. So look out for 
officers of the Serious Fraud Squad 
skulking along the ridges next time 
you visit Mam Sodhail. 


Does anyone ever peruse our Outlets 
columns? Not many jokes there, 
we'll grant you. But if so, you'll 
note that TAC-vending stalwarts, 
Munros, formerly of Broughty Ferry, 
have moved further up-Tay to 
Aberfeldy - presumably to be nearer 
a few of their eponymouses. So next 
time you're passing through 
Birksville, why not pop in and buy 
a goretex sock or a lycra waterbottle 
or something? 


12 Differences 
between Perthshire 
and Persia 


1 Persiahas not officially existed since itbecame Iran 
in 1935, whereas Perthshire kept going for another 39 
years. The shire of Perth became part of Tayside in 
1974. The Shah of Persia fell by the wayside in 1979. 


2 Most residents of Perthshire were thought to be 
disappointed by Scotland's 1-1 draw with Iran in the so- 
called World Cup of 1978. Most residents of Persia 
didn’t give a toss as they were too busy saying prayers 
and planning a revolution. 


3 Perthshire’s best-known teamis StJohnstone, whose 
mostnotable resultin recent years was a5-O hammering 
of Aberdeen in the premier league. Persia’s best-known 
teamis Khomeini & Khameni (the Ayatollah twins), who 
gave Abu Dhabi a bit of a hammering in the Opec 
negotiations, before Khomeini met his match in 1989. 


4 Theayatollahs of Persia try to control the lives oftheir 
subjects and stop them transgressing the law of the 
land. The Duke of Atholl tries to do much the same but 
no-one takes much notice as he doesn’t weara turban. 
The word “ayatollah” is thought to be derived from an 
anagram of “yaa atholl’. 


5 In November 1979 students seized 63 hostages and 
surged through the streets of Persia as Tehran over- 
flowed with hostility to the USA. In January 1993 water 
surged through the streets of Perth as the Tay ran 
several feet higher than it does when itisn’tas high as 
it was then. 


~ 


a 


The Far Mad of Persia 


6 Persia has relatively few sunni Moslems but large 
numbers of shi-ite ones. Perthshire has relatively few 
sunny days. 


7 The most significant point in Perthshire is Ben 
Lawers, which dominates Loch Tay leading up to Killin 
Youth Hostel. The most significant point in Persiais the 
Islamic laws which dominate Tehran and sometimes 
lead to the killing of hostile youths. 


8 The Persian Gulf was recently the scene of a bitter 
conflict between Saddam Hussein and Norman 
Schwarzkopf, who each shot down several planes. The 
Perthshire golf course of Gleneagles was once the 
scene of abitter duelbetween ex-Open champion Tom 
Weiskopf and Essex batsman Nasser Hussain, who 
each shot several birdies. However, this didn’t lead to 
amajorwar or ecological disaster as they made friends 
again in the bar afterwards. 


9 Near the south-west corner of Persia lies Kuwait, 
which is a major source of crude oil. In south-west 
Perthshire there is a Q8 filling station that is a minor 
source ofcrude jokes. Italso sells oil, petrol, dieseland 
slightly stale cheese-and-tomato sandwiches. Kuwait 
was once taken over by nearby Iraq. However, Q8 is 
thought to be of little interest to the owners of Tie-rack, 
as their shops are often in precincts where a filling 
station would be a bit silly really. 


10 The free-flowing writer Salman Rushdie needs 
regular protection from the death sentence or “fatwa” 
declared by Persia. Perthshire’s fast-flowing salmon 
rivers need regular protection from a fat wallah known 
as the Perthshire poacher. Fortunately he doesn’t write 
long tedious books abouthis exploits and so you might 
not have heard of him. The rock’n’roller Fats Waller has 
no connection whatsoever with Perthshire, buthe was 
in the same class at school as someone whose mum 
once bought a Persian carpet. 


11 One of the most popular of computer games is 
called Prince of Persia. There is thought once to have 
been asimilar game called Prince of Perthshire, but it 
was suppressed by Nicky Fairburn who didn't like the 
tartan plaid he was portrayed as wearing. 


12 Beneath Ben Lawers and Stuchd an Lochain, both 
in Perthshire, lie puddles of water each called Lochan 
nan Cat. Here baggers have been known to dally in the 
longueurs of a balmy afternoon. The last time anyone 
locked ina Persian cat there were longhairs allover the 
Persian carpet when the buggerwentbamy anddo-lally 
after grooming. 


Alan Dawson 
and Alan Sundry 


The Curious Affair of the Grey Man of Ben Macdui... 


... being a previously undiscovered story, in several parts, 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, recently brought to light by Jack Reilly... 


“These are trying times Watson!’’ ,remarked Sherlock Holmes. Three long months had passed since the mystery of the Hound 
of the Baskervilles was solved by the famous detective. [looked up from my research papers on jungle fever and noted that 
Holmes was pacing back and forth across therug in front of the fire. He had his favourite ivory pipestuffed full of Indian tobacco, 
and judging from his sudden gestures and glances, Irecognised the symptoms of terminal boredom. Such was avery dangerous 
condition for my friend, since he was prone to resort to the needle to savour the effect of a seven percent solution of cocaine. 
““My dear Holmes’’ said I. ‘‘Calm yourself man! As your doctor and friend I insist that yourefrain from your pacing back and 
forth, for I am trying to read this latest treatise on jungle fever!”’ 

With a malignant stare, Holmes launched into one of his deductions for which he was famous. 

““Watson, I see that you arereading, butI suggest your thoughts tend elsewhere; for example, you would welcome atrip to the 
Highlands of Scotland, would you not?”’ 

This was preposterous, for Ihad indeed been thinking such thoughts. ‘‘How... how could you know what] was thinking Holmes? 
You are the very Devil himself, unless I am much mistaken!’ 

“It is simplicity itself,’’ said he, ‘‘and although you are perhaps puzzled as to how I deduced your secret thoughts, I suggest 
that when Ihave explained step by step my reasoning, you will not think me so clever after all!’’ He turned towards the sofa 
and sat thereon, and leaning back with his fingertips together and with his eyes 
closed, as was his usual judicial posture, he proceeded with his deduction. 
“You weresurprised, Watson were you not, that could breakin on your thought 
processes when outwardly you assumed that you gave no indication to that effect. 
But you failed to notice that you still have crumbs on your sleeve from your 
previous snack. Correct?’ 

Ilooked down at my sleeve, and was surprised to note that there wereindeed such 
crumbs, which I had failed to brush off effectively. 

“*Yes Holmes, you are quite correct. But] fail to see...’’. Here, he cutme off with 
asudden movement of his thin fingers. 

“Tf [may be allowed tocontinue,’’ saidhe, not without some indignation at my 
ignorance. 

“‘T perceive further that those crumbs are from your Jacob’s cream cracker 
biscuit. Oh you needn’t look so puzzled Watson, for Iam an expert on biscuit 
crumbs; indeed I have written amonograph on the subject. I flatter myself that 
Ican distinguish between fifty different biscuits from their residual crumbs.”’ 
Inodded in acceptance that these were indeed Jacob’s cream crackers which I 
had so clumsily crammed into my crop. 

“Once lestablished your choice of biscuit Watson, Irecalled the time when you 
sustained an injury to your rightleg which left youincapacitated for many months 
onthesofa. You willremember that during your convalescence you had access 
tomy collection of mountaineering guidebooks, and also to Mrs Hudson’ s biscuit 
jar. Although I said nothing at the time Watson, I was secretly disgusted with 
your over-indulgence. Butsince you were evidently very happy in your state of 
recovery, I remained silent. You will also recall that you imparted to me your earnest desire to explore those places you had 
read about, particularly the Monadh Ruadh district south of the sleepy hamlet known as A vie-y-mhor. I thenremarked that you 
had better ensure a healthy supply of Jacob’s cream crackers for such a trip, but you failed to note the hint of sarcasm in my 
voice.”’ 

Here, he pointed at my sleeve and continued with his narrative. 

‘*Therefore, when I stood at the fireplace watching you apparently reading, I observed that from time to time you would glance 
at your sleeve, and that you were noteven aware that you did so. Then adistant smile spread across your features Watson, and 
when I saw the biscuit crumbs there, I deduced that your mind must be wandering back to the images of the Monadh Ruadh 
Mountains, and that your wished to travel northwards from King’s Cross station to Avie-y-mhor. Now sir, thatis my line of 
reasoning which led me to my deduction. Congratulate me Watson for explaining itto you!”’ 

Calmly, I placed my research papers on the oak desk, and stood up suddenly. ‘‘My dear Holmes! This really is too much to take! 
You area genius man!”’ 

Holmes sneered indignantly, although I got the impression that he was secretly pleased with my reaction. 

‘‘Itwas elementary Watson’’ said he. And taking acrumpled piece of paper from the pocket of his dressing gown, he threw 
it across to me for examination. 

‘This came yesterday. What do you make of it?”’ 

I unfolded what appeared to be a letter of sorts, addressed to Sherlock Holmes of 221B Baker Street, a facsimile of which is 
here reproduced: 


14th June 1895 Sir Hugh Munro 
Mountaineer and Surveyor 

Lindertis Estate 

near Kirriemuir 

Scotland 


Dear Mister Holmes, 


There is a matter of some great urgency which perplexes me, and as lamno nearer the solution than I was three weeks ago, 
it occurs to me that if you are willing, then perhaps you could give me some of your advice. Yes, we have heard of you up in 
the Highlands of Scotland too Mister Holmes, and Ihopeto speak with youinpersononthe 15th June, ifitis convenient to yourself. 
I willarrive at King’s Cross station at 7 a.m., and will immediately proceed to Baker Street by hansom. Please be available 
in your rooms at 8 a.m. therefore. 


Yours sincerely, 
HughMunro. 


“Well Watson’’ said Holmes when I folded the letter and returned it to him. ‘‘What do you make of it?”’ 

“It would appear that the well-known mountaineer High Munro is due to pay us a visit’’, said I. 

“You would not care to make any deduction further than that?’’ replied he. ‘“You know my methods Watson, apply them!’’ 
Hetossed the letter back towards me, but I could make nothing more from it. No doubt the puzzled look which began to sprout 
across my countenance was indicative of my answer. Holmes resumed his judicial manner, and proceeded once more with that 


| “i "i woulot e resompiussgges ha 


“Tt would not be presumptuous to suggest that friend-Munro is a sufferer of 


psychosis, that he wears a Harris Tweed jacket with sleeves which are longer 
than his arms, that he enjoys smoking Burmese tobacco, that he uses apen knife 
to sharpen his pencils, and that he has recently suffered froma great shock to his 
nerves. Also, that he wears expensive Cologne after-shave and that he has 
recently stood on the summit of Ben Macdui, which is a high mountain in the 
Monadh Ruadh district. These are my deductions from this singular letter, as far 
as the realms of probability are concerned.”’ 

““AHumph!”’ said I, somewhat annoyed athis wild speculations. ‘Ido notseehow 
youcan besosure of yourself Holmes. After all, how onearthcan you say for sure 
that this fellow Munro suffers from psychosis? I suggest that you are being 
somewhat fancifulin your narrative!’’ [had stood up from my desk and paced the 
floor with ameasure of some self-importance. 

‘‘Itis atrivial matter,’’ said he, ‘‘although one which is so often discounted by 
certain members of Scotland Yard.’’ This lastremark was said not without ahint 
of contempt, and I had no doubt thathe was referring to Lestrade, that bungling 
idiot of adetective who had the nerve to suggest on more than one occasion that 
Holmes was nothing more than an armchair spinner of airy theories. ‘‘Upon 
receiving Munro’ s letter, [immediately noted that his handwriting is suggestive 


y, fr | of a split personality complex. You cannot fail to notice Watson, that the 

vin sentences slope one way and then another, and change every so often throughout 
the letter. These are the classic symptoms of psychosis, and every good detective 
should be aware of them.’’ 


I glanced at Munro’s letter and noticed that what Holmes said was indeed the case, but I had failed to take account of it until 
now. Perhaps he was right, but Icould not for the life of me see how, on the basis of afew scribblings, Munro could be said to 
bea wearer of ill-fitting Harris tweed garments. I put this question to Holmes, who glared at me with those dark eyes beneath 
that furrowed brow of his. 

“‘Evidently Watson, you are entirely ignorant of my methods.’’ Here, he snatched the letter up and held ita few inches away 
from my face, so that Icould not fail to see whathe was driving at this time. ‘‘Here! And here! You see?’’ He pointed to several 
strange striations which occurred regularly throughout the dark ink. ‘“These suggest to me that his cuffs were trailing across 
the paper as he wrote this letter; note carefully the nature of the striations Watson, for they could only be made by wool fibres! 
Since we are dealing with a Highland gentleman, is it so far-fetched to suggest that he was wearing a Harris Tweed jacket? 
And that the sleeves of the Harris Tweed jacket were too long for his arms? Really Watson, I expected better from you!”’ 
This was the last straw. Ihad putup with Holmes’ insolence for long enough. Ireplied in kind therefore, suggesting thathe mind 
his tongue in future lesthe would care to go with me a few rounds of fisticuffs. Seeing the hurt look on his face at this however, 
lapologised profusely and pleaded with him to continue his interesting deduction, for I was as much in the dark as ever as to 
what remained of it. 

“*What of the Burmese tobacco?”’ queried I. ‘‘And the pen knife?”’ 

“‘Ah,’’ said Holmes, who had resumed his judicial posture, ‘‘Iam an expert on distinguishing tobacco ash, and the faint trace 
of grey powder smudged across the lower portion of the letter is undoubtedly the residue of Burmese tobacco. Therefore Watson, 
Hugh Munrois very fond ofhis Burmese mild. Thepen knife used to sharpen his pencils?’’ He took the letter inhis hands and 
held itup to thelightforclose scrutiny. ‘‘Ah, that was amore daring deduction. You must notask meaboutitfor the moment.”’ 


5 


I felt a pang of disappointment at his offhand remark, but quickly went on to ask him about the Cologne after-shave. 
Atthis, Holmes chuckled and said I was a bigger idiot than hehad at first thought, for could I not smell the unmistakable vapours 
of it wafting up from the paper? I regret to say that his remark caused my brain to fill with the red rage, and I picked the poker 
up and swung it at Holmes’ head, but he leapt nimbly out of the direction of the lethal projectile, and as aresult of my fit of 
rage, I went flying headlong into the fireplace. 

Were it notfor the speedy reaction of Holmes’ reflexes, I would have been a burnt man, for his sinewy hand caught me by the 
collar and dragged me to my feet, thus narrowly avoiding the flames. 

““Temper temper, Watson!’’ exclaimed Holmes, who proceeded with his remaining theories. ‘‘Finally, there is the fact that 
Munro has stood atop the summit of Ben Macdui.I say this with absolute certainty since the small amount of dust contained 
in the accompanying envelope can originate from no other place than that. Ah, you can shake your head Watson but I tell you 
itis so. Have you forgotten my singular ability to distinguish all the dusts of the world? And you whoread my monograph on 
the subject! That our friend Munro has recently suffered a severe shock is more difficult for me to explain, and I mustask you 
not to question me on the matter. Halloa! Halloa! Halloa! What’s this?’’ said Holmes, apparently to himself, for he directed 
his question to the door. ‘‘A footon the stair Watson, and lam much mistaken if thatis not our visitor from Scotland. No Watson, 
please remain seated. I’1l want your help should this prove to be a difficult case. Ah, Sir Hugh Munro. Do come in!’’ 

A tall bearded fellow, evidently a gentleman, had stepped quietly into ourrooms. He was clad in Harris Tweed jacket and plus- 
fours, and appeared to be under great emotional stress, for his hands were shaking and his voice began to crack under emotion. 
“‘Ayesir, ’m Hugh Munro... Youreceived my letter? Ah, excellent. I’ ll come straight to the point Mister Holmes...’’ But before 
hecould finish his introduction, he fell onto the carpetin a swoon. Clearly, whatever strange events which broughtthis curious 
individual to our door had become too much for his constitution to withstand. Irushed towards him with the flask of brandy and 
putittohis lips, mindful not to spill any of the precious liquid on his tangled beard. With acough and asplutter, his eyes opened 
and appeared to take in the occupants of theroom which hehad entered, and who were now looking athim with worried features. 
‘‘Forgive me,’’ stammered our visitor from the highlands, ‘‘You are Mister Holmes, I takeit?’’ He looked askance at me, so 
I jammed my thumb vaguely in Holmes’ direction. Munro leapt to his feet and shot out his beard at the famous detective. 
““Mister Holmes! You must help me! You must come to Scotland with me right away, for there is a menace at large on the 
slopes of Ben Macdui...’’ Here, he began to leap up and down on the fireside rug, and recognising the early symptoms of acute 
paranoia I struck him a sharp blow to the head with the poker, and he ceased his grotesque dance by crashing headlong onto 
the sofa. 

Inafew moments however, Hugh Munroregained hiscomposure and showed signs of reasonable behaviour. Holmes had resumed. 


his judicial posture on the armchair and speaking in aclear voice said, ‘‘Pray, proceed with your narrative Sir Munro!”’ 
And then our visitor began to relate to us the terrible details of the Grey Man of Ben Macdui. 


To be continued... 


CRAIG WELDON has obviously read TAC12... 
«he's replied to the MUNRO ABOLITION DEBATE 


Munro guidebooksunavailable - hooray! Why do you think the Munros are 
becoming more overcrowded anderoded? Simple - information. The Munro 
Show, Hamish’s Big Walk, A Munroist’s Log (for Pete’ssake), TV and press 
coverage (increasing public awareness), but most of all the SMC Munro 
guides. 

If you were a middleaged fart with a Sierra (the most 
numerous type on the hills these days), would you climb 
ahill without being told which way to go, running the 
tisk of trackless bogs, unfordable rivers, impenetrable 
plantations and, worst ofall, finding some unavoidable 
scrambling on your self-chosen route? It’s more than 
likely that the number of baggers would drop. And 
producing a book of a selection of the best and less 
erodedhillsis nosolution. They would just receive some 
new name, like the Bennets or Gilhooleys, and attract 
the same rabid summit baggers. 

But a possible solution is at hand. Those who suffer 
from listomania (surely there is no other reason for 
climbing Ben Chonzie?) could easily produce their own, 
individual, baglists - the production of whichis enjoy- 
ablein itself. Onto the list could go hills whose names you like the sound of, hills 
you’ve heard of, hills you’ve seen pictures of, hills you just like the lookof on 
maps. In Strath Bran, I fellinlove with S gurra’Glas Leathad the minute I saw 
it, it justhad to be climbed. It turned out tobe afine viewpoint. Moruisg will 
haveto wait for another day. Ido not toss and tum in bed at night atthe thought 
of never climbing Cam Aosda, Beinn Tulaichean or Geal Cham, butI hope 
before long I will be able to visit the Trotternish ridge, Craignaw near the 
Merrick withits Deil’s Booling Green, or the fine viewpoints and scrambles 
in Ardnamurchan. There is more to climbing furth of the Munros than The 
Cobbler and Suilven! And there is more to the Munros than doing all the 
boring ones before being able to retum to An Teallach! 

Butto return to the point. Obviously the purpose of any measures taken isto 
reduce the numberof people on the Munros. I would make the suggestion 


that the real solution is not, in fact, to reduce the numberof Munrobaggers. 
Bear with me. Take alook at the start of atypical bagging day -let’s goto the 
Inveruglas hydro road on a Saturday. Have alook around you and try to 
identify why all these folk are here. They are obviously not here for solitude 
-orthey would have arrived muchearlier orheaded somewhere that wasn’t 
in the Munrosbook. They aren’t here for astrenuous workout - orthey would 
be planning to do the Arrochar A Ips (where they ? - Ed) inone go, ratherthan 
piecemeal. They can’tbe here forthe scenery -it’s peeing down and the cloud 
is hiding the top of Sloy dam. There can be only one 

" \ conclusion. The majority of folkare here to bag. 

A | After a while, the average bagger becomes uninter- 

: | ested in thehills he is climbing, till only the tick on the 
wall map has any importance. If the hills become 
secondary to the sport of bagging, why not transfer 
Munro’s Tables to something else? Why not?? In- 
stead of ‘‘Munro’s Tables of peaks over 3000ft in 
Scotland’, wecould have ‘‘Munro’s Tablesof bumpy 
fieldsin Suffolk”’, or “‘Munro’s Tables of street names 
beginning with S in largetownsin Britain’’. Obviously, 
tules would have to be introduced to make the bag- 
ging of new Munros as much atask as climbing the 
3000ft peaks of Scotland. (This is okay, asthe subur- 
ban Anglophiles who make up the most committed 
baggerslove rules.) To bag, forexample, the bumpy 
fields Munros, you would notbe permitted to driveup the road beside the field 
and hopin and out. Ohno, that would be cheating, like getting acablecarup 
the hills. It would be necessary to start from a convenient village several 
miles away, the recommended route in the Munros Book taking atortuous 
but interesting course along Roman Roads, acrossstreams (surely ‘‘brooks’’? 
-Ed. ), through fields with bulls, and straight overarable crops. The baggers 
could confrontlots ofangry farmers, something which the English psyche is 
much better suited to deal with than coming to terms with a wilderness 
experience or bothy etiquette. The equivalent to the In Pinn could be the 
ascent of aparticularly high tree, or crossing abusy road at the red man. 
The English could finally get their very own Munros, and the rest ofus could 
beleft to climb our pointless 3000ft peaks in peace - pointless to the bagger 
because they would no longerbe Munros! 


DON'T LET THE BAGGERS GET YOU 
DOWN... WEAR A TAC T-SHIRT 


Better than an Asil Nadir watch: a medium, large or extralarge Nyaff Nyaff shirt. Hi-quality 
Hanes material - with the Rt.Hon. Murdo Munro in powerdressed red-and-black. Wear it in 
the sack, don't get the sack! Most ex-ministers have several. 

Available direct from House 48, 170 Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL. Prices pegged 
at £10 including p&p. Allow 28 days for delivery in case we're "holidaying abroad"... 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE ANGRY CORRIE 


Still only £6 for 6 hot-off-the-press copies - you don't need tax-exile status to read TAC every 
second month. Address as above. Or even... 


£12.50 = SHIRT + SUBBIE, POST-FREE! 


WALKING TYPES: No.7 
The Mountain Biker 


You thought you’d have a view of the top from 

here, but there’s just a wee dip and then arow of 

crags, so you stop for a last look down into the 

glen. Your first impression is that a mad, colour- 

blind personis climbing the hill towards you. Heis 

dressed in that garish mixture of green, yellow, 

pink and mauve which is favoured by downhill 

skiers who are either exceedingly bad or exceed- 

ingly good at skiing. 

Heis carrying a bicycle. Uptwo thousand feet of 

heather and wet grass. 

As he draws closer, you can make out that he is 

dressed from head to foot (well, neck to mid-calf) in Lycra and Velcro. He has abandoned the ‘“Warm and 
Waterproof’ look generally cultivated by the hill-walking fraternity, and appearsinstead to have wandered 
into the ‘‘Tight and Draughty’’ department ofhis local mountain outfitters. He is wearing a pair ofthe sort 
of light-weight walking boots generally wom only by people who come from warm, dry countries. (These 
can often be found, singly, buried about two feet down in many Scottish peat hags, where their owners were 
forced to abandon them.) 

Hehas something on hishead. Itis yellow, streamlined, and has obviously been designed to protect the upper 
three inches ofhis skull. Ifheis ever involvedina high speed collision with, say, anarticulated lorry, no doubt 
his crash helmet will be found about forty yards down theroad, still containing the (completely undamaged) 
top of his head. 

You are moved by sympathy when he draws level with you. You take himaside, and you show him your 
rucksack. You point out the features ofits design which makeit more suitable than a bicycle for carrying 
heavy weights up steep slopes: the shoulder straps, the belly band, the... well, the general sack-like nature 
ofits construction. But he simply sneers and plods on upwards. 

So you forget about him for the rest of the day, until you arrivein the gloaming onthe Land-Rover track down 
the glen, and begin the eight-mile trudge back to civilization. 

He pedals past you, moving at about thirty miles an hour. You movejust too slowly to get a stickinto his 


rear spokes. 
GRANT HUTCHISON 


It was October 1992 and we wandered into the corrie ona wintry morning. The walk to the CIC hut was 
the usual delight and we were glad to stop. The corrie was deserted as we approached the hut and noticed 
the door was ajar. Being curious as to how palatial the CIC really was, we dared to step inside. No sooner 
had we donethis, when we were pounced upon on and verbally battered by the custodian and his sidekick. 
Admittedly we didn’t knock and we appreciate the problems caused by dozens of nosey climbers and hill- 
bashers. However, on this occasionno-one else was on the hill and we merely fancied a bullshit. The attempt 
at a blether crashed and burned and it was made crystal clear that we were not welcome and the hut was 
out ofbounds. We could just about understand if they didn’t want us inside, but to be rude, threatening and 
abusive was well out of order. 

So, we wondered if your readers would like a laugh at the ‘‘old-school’’ and have a wee insight to the 
ignorance and arrogance of these ‘‘great’’ men of our mountains. (OK - Ed.) 


Ode to the Scottish Mountaineering Club (apologies to the Alexander Brothers) 
Well, this is my corrie 


And I’m afraid that is that 
We won’t make the effort 


For these are my mountains 
And this is my hut 
Your types are not welcome 


So the door’s firmly shut! To be friendly or chat 
To hell with this nonsense We’re all far too busy 
Of kinship to men Striving after our aim - 
In here we are special Being ill-mannered and pompous 
We're the pricks of the Ben! Self righteous and vain. 


Right, to all you new members 
You’d better take care 

You can’t turn out like this 
You just shouldn’t dare 
You're not any different 

From the rest of us folk 

So don’t make us treat you 
Like a big bloody joke. 


Oh, we own this mountain 

Or so we all think 

What! Not SMC members? 
Begone you wee tinks! 

We can’t lower our standards 
For niff-raff like you 

You have no diploma 

And that wouldn’t do. 


Steve Fraser/Alan Gilchrist 


Mountaineering Movies 
No.2: Cliffhanger 


Cunningly disguised as a vertiginous stunt-thriller, this new feature by 
director Renny Harlin - brother of famous Eigerwanderer John, cousin to 
Antacid Magnate Renny McOwan - is in reality little more than a slightly 
renamed, uptempotreatment of the Victorian Black Country frock-coat proto- 
soap, Clayhanger. 

The give-away connections are subtle, but, tothe cognoscente, obvious. For 
example, the original Clayhanger novels came from the pen of Arnold 
Bennett, whilst Cliffhangeremploys his grandson, SMC patriarch and Munro 
Mogul Donald, as climbing adviser. Indeed, a trend is being set, with WH 
Murray recently emerging from Lochgoilhead retirementto star in Groundhog 
Day. 

Even leaving aside the mid-seventies Sunday-evening TV serialisation in 
the splendid Brothers/Poldark/Triangle tradition, several other versions of 
this tale have hit stage and screen over the years. First came John 
Osborne's World War Il erk-some mould-breaker, Look Back in Hanger - 
soon followed by idiosyncratic kiddies version, The Clangers. This cast the 
Iron Chicken in the current Stallone role, whilst Tiny Clanger predated 
Janine Turner rather well. 

Already rumours are rife in Hollywood of a sequel - a costume drama set 
in the High Sierra amid lashings of Goretex and Polarite. The title? 
Coathanger. 


Ee ba goom! 
Trooble. Oop on 
t'North Face! 
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come from? - not Oxfordshire, 
for sure. At least it will make 


Se ee is _ things easier for the baggers... 


idea: jack wills 


Way back in TAC6 we questioned why 
men called Hamish are so prevalent 
in hillclimbing circles. Time having 
moved on, much ofthe current debate 
over the practices and landhandling 
skills of the National Trust for Scotland 
includes reference to one Percy Unna 
(see below). What is surprising about 
this is the small amount of research 
needed to uncover the extraordinary 
fact that Percys (or should it be 
Percies?) are almost as thick on the 
high ground as Hamishes. OK, so 
Muriel Gray isn’t married to one, but 
Percy the Small Engine read onand you'll see what we mean... 


1. Percy Unna 

Fabled philanthropist - or should that be phi/anderer? - whose charitable leanings were said to be manifestations 
of an inferiority complex arising from his having won the “Most Stupidest Name in Britain” contest seven years 
on the trot (current holder: Barrington Pheloung). Later inspired seminal Pink Floyd tribute album Unnagunna. 
Wentoutin fine style, dropping dead on theslopes of Beinn Eunaich having had a sudden Brahan-Seer-type vision 
of the NTS visitor centre in neighbouring Glen Coe. Last words said to be “The horror! The horror!” 


2. Percy Donald 

Shadowy old-time hillclimber known only for having compiled an eponymous sub-Munro listof 2000' peaks south 
of the West Highland Line. Separate hills differentiated from tops by means of a complex algorithm involving 17 
“units”, where a unit comprises 1/12 of a mile or 50 feet. From this obsession with units we may infer he was 
abit ofadrinker- a theory also supported byhis retirementto Australia, where a452m peak above Cootamundra, 
NSW was named Sgurr Donald Bradman in his honour. 


3. Percy Sugden 

Cornerstone Coronation Street character: ex-Cookery Corps corporal, long-time lodger with Emily Bishop, 
current object of Phyllis' affections - and arguably the basis for Harry Enfield's "You don't wanna do that..." 
pisstake. Part of along sequence of Street residents cleverly given middleground north-of-England names such 
as Ogden, Tyldesley and Barlow, rather than out-and-out cloth-cap-and-clogs ones like Cedric Shufflebottom or 
Horace Postlethwaite. This probably explains why "comic actress" Mollie Sugden never held down a regular 
Street role: she had that kind of name in real life. Percy No.3 has no obvious hillgoing connections - although 
there's doubtless a fell tucked away somewhere in The Ponds called Pike o' Sugden. 


4. Henry Percy 

Otherwise known as “Hotspur”, due to being one of the earliest managers at White Hart Lane until sacked by 
Lord Alain de Sucre. As Earl of Northumberland, was able to retire north and take up Donaldbagging career (see 
Percy No.2 above), interrupted only by occasional need to go and give battle in vain against various parts of King 
Henry IV. His memoirs later formed basis of script for My own private Idaho. 


5. Pointing Percy at the Porcelain 
One of large family, male members of which also included Toby, John Thomas and several bishops. 


6. Percy the Small Engine 

Abit-partcharacter (along with another Toby) inthe fertileimagination ofthe RevAwdry Hepburn, this bepanniered 
and well-meaning choochoo featuredin politically-incorrect Thomas the Tank Engine stories. Hence shared with 
Percy No.5 the distinction of having siblings named euphemistically. Sample dialogue - 

Percy: Shouldn't The Fat Controller really be entitled The Facilitator Possessed of an Alternative Body Image? 
Thomas: Shut up ya greetin-faced green-gauge afore ye get us a’ privatised! 
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7. Percy Fender 

Resplendently moustachioed Albion cricket captain from way back when. Famous for several things. Scored 
what for many years was the fastest ever first-class century - in 35 minutes. Was then denied his country’s 
captaincy for the 1932-33 tour of Australia in favour of Douglas Jardine. This of course transpired to be the 
infamous “Bodyline” tour, when highspeed missiles were hurled at feckless Antipodean batsmen by brawny 
Nottinghamshire miners. The Aussies called such deliveries “bumpers” rather than “bouncers”, and it was the 
erroneous reporting of this by an American Reuters agent (who, like all his fellow countrymen and women, knew 
nothing of cricket), which led to the Yanks adopting the eponym “fender” forwhatwe traditionally calla “bumper” 
on a car. Further confusion eventually led to this particular Percy lending his name to various types of electric 
guitar, most notably the Stratocaster and the Telecaster, but we won’t go into that here. 


8. Percy Thrower 

Evernoticed howif you surgically removed all gardening, cookery and holiday programmes from TV, there would 
be virtually nothing left? Every channel has at least two of each at any given moment, as decreed by the Sunday 
Post Charter. Connects with Percy No.7 cricketingly via allegations that Voce and Larwood sent down their 
bodyline bouncers with crooked arm actions, ie they threw. Also see under: Chucker Khan, Imran Khan, Majid 
Johnson. 


9. Sir Percival (or Parsifal) 
Possibly the first Percy of them all - although when he climbed aboard his noble charger, raised aloft his jousting 
weapon and teamed up with Sir Lancelot, easily mistaken for... 


10. Lance Percival 
Definitely the worst Percy of them all. 


11. Perce Ona non Grata 
Celebrated pre-Pavarotti Italian tenor, who accompanied mezzo Kiri Te Kanawa and alto Tanita Tikaram atthe 
joint royal wedding/Everest conquering celebrations of 1953. 


12. Percy Sledge 

One of the few Percies to have a genuine mountaineering connection, his name having been given to a patented 
teatray used for sliding downhill fast. Became embroiled in long legal wrangle over this nomenclature with one 
Toby Oggan, a Welshman claiming a similar invention. Once the funds finally rolled in, Percy set up his own 
recording company, producing the classic “We are family” along with his sister. A bit-part in the movie Citizen 
Kane led to his earning the nom de celluloid “Rosebud”. Also, like Nos. 2, 7 and 8 above, has willow-on-leather 
connections, being founding father to the unseemly modern practice of “‘sledging”, ieleaning toward the batsman 
from silly mid-off and muttering “See you Gatt, you're a fat bastard and your wife’s a dog”. 


13. Persephone 

Greek goddess to whom astatue stands beneath Bennachie in Aberdeenshire. Daughter of Demeter (previously 
Deyard) and Zeus. After abduction by Hades, became Queen of the Underworld - a kind of early Violet Kray - 
then engaged in the Phoney Wars before getting hitched to a cop and settling down under the married name 
Persepolis. Later invented the telephone. 


14. Perseus 

Another Greek punter. Few hillwalking connections save 
for once having had a fight at Gorgon Bothy. Also settled 
down and married a lassie called Anne from Joppa. 


15. The Perseids 

Spectacular meteor shower causing numerous ham 
astronomers to bump into each while gazing upward 
wandering darkened fields. Long thought to comprise 
debris from a passing 1862 comet, but given that the 
shower peaks annually on or around the Glorious Twelth, 
more likely to be fall-out from impatient lairds’ floodlit bird- 
shooting sessions. 


See also Persia (p3)... 


Percy Id pursued by a Perseid 


Now that Fermat's Last Theorem has been proved once and for all, the Next Great Problem 
in Science has to be a Unified Scottish Hill Theory. There appear to be at least four main 
strands to this: the continuing debate over White Holes/Boring Squares; the precise location 
ofthe Scottish Munro Centre (or SMC); the strange properties of sloping - or "Electric" lochs; 
and the vexed question of whether Scotland would be larger than England if flattened out 
(Albion's Plain being of course totally flat already). A Unified Theory still seems some way 
off, but students and dons at the University of TAC are without doubt getting there. Nobel 
Prizes beckon. Take the two latest contributions to the debate for instance... 


Paper (i): White Holes et al... 


So, Alan Blanco (TAC 12, p10) challenges us to find the most sleep-inducing boring-square - 
the perfect white hole. Scotland won't oblige with anywhere so featureless, andeven Albion's 
Plain isn’t quite plain enough these days to engulf the roving cartographer in a white-out. No, 
I'll be damned if | can find any on the Landranger maps - your shirt is safe until a few ditches 
are filled in and those sand dunes put out to grass! 
However, I’ve taken a leaf out of Mr Poucher’s book and ferreted through the OS’s 1" Second 
War Revision sheets from the 1940s. Sheet 32 (Goole and Pontefract) threw up three squares 
(A1837, A1937, A1438 - hope I’m not mixing my eastings with my northings) with a single spot 
height, a single tree and a portion of track as their only redeeming features. Sheet 28 (Great 
Driffield and Bridlington) sports a square (A597 1 - see below) which is as blank as you'll find. 
| suspect however that a contour intrudes fractions of a millimetre into the southeast corner. 
A5971: Near perfect? More up to date, Sheet 114 (Boston and Skegness) ofthe 
FER Ac hrlwen 7th Series 1"maps comes upwith a featureless square at 
TF2256 - but “Coningsby Airfield” is splashed across it. 
| counted afew white squares on Landranger 115 (Snow- 
=“ don), butthenrealised that these resulted from my tippexing 
out detail above 600m so that | can use the maps when low 
cloud obscures the summits. | guess they don’t count? 
(Too right they don’t - Ed.) 
~ ‘ Inthe fullness oftime, as Munrobaggers increase innumber, 
sothe Kicking and scraping of boot and axe on some of our softer hills might lead to a levelling 
of their summits - I’m sure you could assemble the calculations needed to work out how long 
it would take for Liathach, say, to be worn down to boring-square status. Global warming 
seemingly threatens both bagging pursuits - as sea level rises so more and more hills fail to 
rise 3000' above it (first discussed way back in TAC1, p7 - Ed.), and the existing boring- 
squares will be inundated, lying as they do at very low levels. Time is running out! Etc! Etc! 


Dr Alan Bowring-Square 


NB - Anybody know which square on the OS 7th Series 1" maps contains both a Munro and 
acomplete absence of contours? 


Ed. - Answer to that on p19. And while we're on the subject, maybe this is the place to let it 
be known that your TAC High Heid Yin, accompanied by White Hole Guru Alan Blanco, 
recently paid a visitto - OK, OK, bagged - Boring-Square NT1955o0n OS Sheet 72 (see John 
Biggar's B-S quiz, TAC 10, p11).And we have to report it wasn't boring at all: a trigpoint, a 
couple of wire fences and a very nice view of the Pentlands! 
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Paper (ii): The Quest for the SMC 


Further to the articles by Rob Pearson (TAC 10), Professor M Bob (TAC 12) and Professor 
David Summers (TAC13) regarding the Scottish Munro Centre and the legendary “Lost 
Munro", having further refined the mathematics | have come up with the valid solution. 

The problem lies in Prof M Bob's definition of "Munroness": he only takes account of the 
HEIGHT of each hill, when he should also include its MASS. In so doing, a hill such as Ben 
Alder should carry more "weight" than, say, Geal Charn although they are of similar height. 
This can be seen in the following diagrams. For simplicity the Munros have been divided into 
three groups according to SHAPE: ie Concave, Convex and Constant Gradient. 


For each hillthe effective mass is found by INTEGRATION ofthe function of the slope f(X) over 
the range 0 (the centre) to a point D where the hill meets sea level (or would if continued at 
the same angle to sea level). Viz: 


m= Tt Jy*d(x) (i) 
So Prof M Bob's equations should now be: arr 
be mhx 7" 
xX - i=1 Lae (11) 
277 
ih 
Substituting m from (i) into (ii): oa i 
d 
DT fy*d(x) hx 
eee oE. 


And similarly for y. at 

Evaluating this function for the X and Y co-ordinates in fact puts the Lost Munro almost 
equidistant between Ingleborough, Whernside and Pen-y-Ghent. This may seem unlikley, 
but does lend credence to the theory that in ancient times Scotland included much of Albion 
as far south as Yorkshire. This theory is amply supported by my colleague - a linguistic 
anthropologist - viz: "Aye" is standard in Yorkshire dialect, and "h" is not used as a letter in 
either area except to aspirate in the Gaelic. (Isn't aspirate what dentists make the nurse do 
to you? - Ed.) 

It seems likely that this Lost Munro has been eroded to buggery by millions of pairs of Brasher 
Hillmasters (TM), thus lending supportto NOT giving Loch Lomond area national park status. 
| hope this resolves the issue once and for all whilst not offending too many individuals. 
(Hopefully not - copy-seeking Ed- and anyone else think the diagrams look like tent designs?) 


DrW Settler and 
Professor Rennie Sinn 
(ex-Yorkshireman) 
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And they call it democracy... A Month on the Minigaig 


Thestory so far... Readers will recall TAC 13 containing letters from people concerned about threats made to theright-of-way 
status of the Minigaig pass, along with the editorial suggestion that something actively be done about this, possibly in the form 
of amass walk. The Minigaig - which runs approximately 28 miles from Blair Atholl to Kingussie - is one of the longest, highest 
and oldest of Highland through routes. An attemptat official registration by Perth and Kinross District Council, under whose 
jurisdiction the southern end of the Minigaig lies, had been met with protest from Atholl Estates, who argued.atemporary closure 
for the duration of each stalking season would be in their interests. 

In spite of Atholl Estates having areputation as one of the more thinking, land-friendly estates, this provoked outcry from various 
quarters. Basically, if the good guys could doit, how long before less considerate estates literally got wired in? With its phoneline 
buzzing and letterbox rattling like never before, TAC attempted to link with the Scottish Rights of Way Society, with a view 
to joint action. The SRoWS declined (for more on this seep 16), butitsoon became clear a widespread and enthusiastic body 
of hillgoers was ready and willing to pull on boots and agitate on land-inequity issues. A meeting was thus called for early July, 
attended by ten TAC readers with others sending apologies. From what was known, the Atholl Estates factor, Andrew Gordon, 
had formally objected to the registration of the Minigaig on grounds of ithaving been superseded by the modern AY. Ergo its 
traditional status was no longer valid. Clearly, if not prevented, such a closure would totally undermine the status of this and 
other paths. A right-of-way is aright-of-way, period, and not under the influence of any estate. Indeed, many walkers deliberately 
await the stalking season before walking such routes simply out of courtesy and deference to estates’ wishes that high ground 
be avoided at such times. 

The feeling of the meeting was strongly that the mere fact of a threat having been made warranted some kind of formal, public 
response - ie not just on paper. Also, given other land controversies and inequities exist already and will arise in the future, 
there is a crying need for concerted action on the part of Scottish hillusers. The Minigaig might well serve as template and 
testing-ground for future actions. 

The initial idea was for a traditional mass walk - ie a crossing from Atholl to Spey on a specified date. There was, however, 
concern expressed at the validity and viability of this, viz: 


* Fear of the environmental impact, particularly in terms of path-erosion. 

* A mass of walkers inevitably leads to most wildlife making a hasty mass exit. 

* Most walkers seek peace and quiet on the hill; a mass walk, however well meant, runs counter to this. 

* Logistics - simple organisation together with safety factors - increases exponentially the larger a walk grows. 

* If there is indeed a genuine threat to the Minigaig, a single walk might fail to pick up on this, the estate choosing to turna 

blind eye on the date chosen. 

oe ee kindred groups, whilst perhaps supporting the general aims, have formal, principled objections to this 
ind of walk. 


The idea was then proposed of a series of smaller walks spread over a period of one month - namely September. This, as far 
as was known, had never been attempted before, yet seemed both sensible and progressive, viz: 


* Groups of between two and six walkers would be much less intrusive on the landscape. . 

* The logistics might appeal to clubs or other organisations, each of which could be allocated aday. These could be organised 
internally and on a small scale, with feedback from all parties being collated, leading a much broader picture. 

* If it was still the intention of Atholl Estates to deter walkers, this would presumably happen at some point over the month. 


Thus it was initially decided an attempt be made to apportion each day of September to small, monitored groups. However, 
since the July meeting, and as widely reported in the press, the Council formally ratified the status of the Minigaig. Technically 
this changed little: Atholl Estates never had a legal leg to stand onin thefirstplace. Butaletter was also received from Andrew 
Gordon, asserting: " Atholl Estates will do nothing to impede anybody walking through the Minigaig Pass at any time of year; 
what we areasking for is some understanding of our situation." Hence maybe what should now happen is that the full-blown 
plans for aMonth on the Minigaig be put on hold. Instead, several - rather than all - days in September could see small parties 
makelow-key crossings of the pass, as before, with a view to monitoring the situation on the ground. Thereseems no point wasting 
energies agitating over an issue already largely resolved - and for which the widespread base of support may well haveebbed 
away in the light of press reports. Hence if you are interested in becoming involved in this monitoring process, contact TAC 
at the usual address. Already the wholeexercisehas proved positive and worthwhile, and sights could now be set on other, similar, 
land issues - perhaps Mar Lodge? - which warrant organised action of some sort. Watch this space. 


4 C Xword No. 1 2 3 4 
by Shaggy 

Across: 

1. NEtown back on top of a Saint (9) 

5. Rue losing mixed up bird (4,5) 

7. Pitched dome for shelter (8) 

8. Cold stride (3,4) 

10. Join the men at arms (6) 

11. Ashortrappel (2) 

Down: 

I. Fastest raptor in the press (9) 

2. Lloth lint about a Southern Upland (5,4) 

3. Colony of seals (7) 

4, Passed Ullapool in overcast conditions (4) 

6. Highand game? (6) 

9. Where wet, or maybe dry climbers are found (3) 


Solution, Xword No.8: 
across - 1.summittors, 7.early trains, 8.liathach, 9.voe, 10.rio, 11.liana, 12.le0, 13.caves, 14.ant, 15.GEC, 16.roy, 17.axe, 18.talus. 
down - 1.shenevall, 2.marble lodge, 3.icy cataract, 4.terradactyl, 5.raith rovers, 6.isle of skye. 
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WALKING TYPES: No.7a 
The Large Group 


TLG can usually be detected in its early stages, 
developing at the base of mountains where 
cars can be left closely parked. Identifying 
features are the full readiness of the individual 
group members combined with acute lack of 
movement. Absolute confirmation can be made 
on hearing such emanations as ‘‘Well where 
the hell is mij’’ (nothis realname), and “‘It was 
his idea to start at 9.00 on the dot’’. (Wasn't mij 
Gavin Maxwell's beaver or something ? - Ed.) 
Clearly you should now make your way up the 
hill as you have little more than half an hour 
start on T malevolently-forming LG. Eventu- 
ally, following the arrival of mij (still not his 
real name), the group stride out purposely, 
covering sometimes as much as 100, even 150 yards before suddenly stopping for the flurry of maps 
and compasses. This necessary ritual proceeds noisily through the “‘yes it is/no it’s not’’ stage, until 
culminating in TLG dissipating in various directions. Within five minutes it has loosely reformed into 
aragged Vic formation, trundling in roughly the same direction whilst all chanting the mantra ‘‘See, 
I said it was this way’ ’. Itshould be noted that this consideration places a theoretical limit of 360 on any 
one group. 

Itis now time for Elevenses, a phrase which has nochronological significance whatsoever, and is based 
on reaching that point where the majority of the group can no longer read the registration plates on the 
cars. Those wishing to demonstrate their displeasure at stopping so soon are compelled, by some in- 
built instinct, to walk 20 paces ahead of TLG before sitting down. Naismith’ s times are strictly adhered 
to, ie: 
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(20 mins per mile + 3 mins per 100 feet) x number in TLG 


Entry into mist demands that the ‘‘flurry of maps’’ ritual be repeated at 15 minute intervals. Contrary 
to the laws of probability, TLG usually attain the summit. This is, of course, its most dangerous phase. 
Should TLG now be approached you will find a number of cameras thrust into your hands and in your 
ensuing attempt to frame the entire group will almost certainly step back over an edge. 

TLG is now fairly harmless as it squabbles amongst itself deciding whether to return, or bag the four 
other Munros which now seem so tantalisingly close. Upon return to the cars TLG is virtually a spent 
force. After one last disagreement over Mrs Miggins’ Tea Shop -v- The Chippie, the whole group 
dissipates harmlessly in various directions, till next weekend at least. 


Mike Madden 


1. The SRoWS regularly organises its own mass walks, presum- 
ably under the jurisdiction of Bennet as chair. For example, they 


Gordon Bennet and his brother Donald 


As a footnote to the Minigaig piece on the preceding page, it is 
worth recording the fate of TAC’s attempt to link with the Scottish 
Rights of Way Society over this issue. Not wanting to tread on 
anyone's toes, and in the time-honoured spirit of cooperation, your 
editor wrote to the SRoWS some four weeks before TAC13 went 
to press, floating the idea of a mass walk. A reply wasn’t received 
until some seven weeks later - by which time TAC 13 had of course 
hit the streets - with Donald Bennet, chair of the SRoWS, declining 
our invitation. This was of course fair enough, if somewhat 
disappointing. 

What was more surprising however was Bennet's proffered 
“personal” reasons for disapproving of a mass walk, citing 
environmental damage, particularly to soft ground in wet condi- 
tions. Now, this is also fair enough comment - until, that is, you 
consider twe facts about Donald Bennet himself: 


crossed the Fungle on 7/6/92, walked above Dunkeld on 6/6/93, 
and are due in the Ochils on 12/9/93 - with a considerable number 
of participants each time so one is led to believe. 

2. Wearing his other hat, that of SMC high heidjin, Bennet has of 
course edited and heavily contributed to the massive-selling 
Munros and Corbetts guidebooks - plus of course his very own 
Southern Highlands area guide. Hence it seems not unreasonable 
to suggest he has - how shall we put it? - prompted mass walks 
up most of the country’s hills every weekend for the past decade 
or so. And it doesn't take long to notice that the Munros especially 
are now liberally festooned with paths of the selfsame soft 
groundMWet conditions variety. 

Yet Bennet insists on taking the moral high ground - particularly 
that over 3000' - and is nobly and implacably against mass walks, 
period. Hmm. The words “‘have”’, “cake” and “‘eatit” spring to mind. 
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Mountaineering Melodies No.10 


Everybody's talking about Bagism, Shagism, 
Dragism, Madism, Ragism, 
Tagism, Thisism, Thatism, 
Isn’t itthe most? 

All we are saying 

is give peace a chance. 


Give peace a chance. John Lennon, 1969 


Let there be no doubt, this is one of the quintessential 
Scottish hill songs - oftheard in bothies up anddown theland. 
Butdoubts doremain over which - if notall - of the possible 
interpretations of ‘‘bagism’’ John intended when he and 
Yoko letitallhang outin that hotel roomall those years ago. 
There are at least three possible readings: 

(i) Bagism in the sense of racism, sexism, heightism: ie, unfair, indiscriminate prejudice against people who, for whatever 
reason, choose to while away weekends and holidays by ‘‘bagging’’ classified groups ofhills, be they Munros, Corbetts, Marilyns 
or whatever. Certainly TAC has, over the years, been guilty of such victimisation, but hereby promises never to speak ill of 
““baggers’’ again, ever. 

(ii) Bagism as ““bagging’’ behaviour perse, whereby fleecy-jacketed, Ronhill-betrousered, crazy-eyed zealots, either singly 
or in bunches, forsake - for Shug's sake - valuable hours of life routemarching up dreich dumplings whilst lining the OS and 
SMC coffers by forever replacing supersaturated maps and books. They ’re aff their heids, every wan 0’ them. 

(iii) Bagism as classical Murdo Munro behaviour, whereby peak, plateau, pass or whatever is entirely subservient to the night 
being spentalone, in the pouring rain, outon some blasted heath in a ‘‘bivvybag”’ . Several Beatles scholars argue this constitutes 
the nearest to Lennon’s actual intention, given he was in a bag - admittedly non-Goretex - at the time of singing. 

A fourth school of thought - so esoteric as to almost be laughable - states that anyone particularly given to ascents of either 
(or both) Ben Vorlichs is in facta ‘‘bagist’’, regardless of their overall zest for the Munros, as Hamish Brown, for one, suggests 
the name of said hills is translatable as height of the sea-bag. 


Following on from his own short story - The Book and 
the Walk, see TAC10, pp4-6 - Grant Hutchison 
writes: 

Enclosed is an example of the destructive effects of 
computers on the human mind. Basically, |justwanted 
to learn abit about Excel, sothat! wouldn't need to bluff 
so much when the secretary asked me about it. So | 
needed some data, which| imported from an old dBase 
file of Munros. Then | thought, / could draw a map with 
this... 

The final, entirely pointless resultis a map of Lachlan's 
alphabetical Munros trip. Which works out to be 
17,000km as the crow flies. Must be double that on the 
ground. Jeez. 


Lachlan's Trachlin’ 


To which Lord David of Gower responds: 

At risk of slightly overcooking the cricket/hills balance 
inthis particular TAC, ithas to be said that, impressive- 
looking though it may be, Lachlan's Map is familiar to 
students of Albion's green and pleasant game. As wil! 
doubtless become apparent on comparing and con- 
trasting below, it closely resembles - plagiarises even 
- the type of stroke diagram employed by Wisden et al 
to depict a notable innings - in this case my stately 215 
against the Australian tourists at Edgbaston 1985 
(back in the days when | was actually picked for 
England). Cricketoramas such as this obviously stem 
from twin foci - the opposing wickets - rather than 
Lachlan's sequential effort, but the ensuing muddle 
looks much the same. 


CITY END 


PAVILION END 


Lord Gower's 215 
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Dear TAC, 


Every summer for as long as anyone 
can remember, visitors to the Scottish 
hills have been afflicted by the dreaded 
midge, and not a few clegs as well. In 
all this time, we have accepted that 
there is no way of systematically tack- 
ling the problem. 

And then, the Gulf war. American 
forces needed, in its aftermath, to 
occupy a certain strategic zone of Iraq. 
In order to make this occupation bear- 
able for the troops, who might other- 
wise have been driven to despair by 
Iraq’s equivalent of the aforementioned 
airborne pests - what did they do? 
They set up a no-fly zone!! Quite 
clearly, the problem can be tackled 
effectively when it suits the purposes 
of power-hungry élites. 

And then I thought - in whose inter- 
ests is it not to eliminate midges et al 
from the highlands in summer? Could 
there, by any chance, be a powerful 
minority wanting to discourage 
people from wandering around on land 
which they wish to keep for them- 
selves? Hmmm... 

The picture becomes clear: it suits the 
US military to eliminate the problem for 
their troops - hence the no-fly zone; it 
suits the Scottish landowners to main- 
tain the midge population as a deter- 
rent to ordinary hill-loving folk - hence 
the midgey free-for-all. 

I think TAC should follow this up - one 
for Panorama in the near future, to be 
sure. 


Yours sincerely, 


Jock Strap 
Glasgow 


Ed. - Or a fly-on-the-wall documen- 
lary. 


eS aS, 
Dear TAC, 


If Eddie Lynch, of Glasgow, is smaller 
than meandnorelation ofBoxer Benny, 
then Ill call him out. (See TAC/3, 
letters.) 

He says folk like me regret the passing 
of ‘the good old days’, whatever that 
might mean. He must be talking about 


my father. I regret aspects of the mod- 
em scene, including Tiger Tims like 
himself, but the best way to solve 
problems is to discuss them. 

He didn’t find bothies because he had 
a vision in the night. Someone told him 
about them. If he is saying that a line 
must be drawn now on numbers then 
that is blatant élitism. 

My article in Outdoor Action was not 
solely about bothies at all, but also 
about caves, howffs, dosses and sleep- 
ing out generally. 

I was attempting to help by pointing 
out that bothy visitors should not rip 
up boards, perform bathroom func- 
tions inside or close to a bothy, be 
noisy and disruptive or cut down trees 
or do any kind of damage. I urged that 
they take their litter (and other peo- 
ple’s litter) home and should support 
the MBA. In any event, numbers going 
to the hills will level off in Scotland, 
even with increased tourism. It would 
always be so with a population of five 
million and much land where the hand 
of man is least evident. There isa 
different problem, of course, in 
Albion’s heavily populated Plain and 
uplands. (What uplands would those 
be? - puzzled Ed.) 

As for equipment manufacturers, I 
have never contributed to a ‘‘gear 
supplement’’ in my life and regret that 
trend as much as he does - tho’ I would 
like to see my Team-of-the- Year, Alloa, 
restoring their old wasp-like, black and 
yellow hoops. 


Yours, 

Rennie McOwan 

Stirling 

[Sh a Nae, ae ate cL 
Dear TAC, 


Let’s show others that just because 
you are born with marbles in your 
mouth doesn’t mean that you can close 
recognised rights of way. Iam ofcourse 
referring to the Duke of Atholl trying 
to close the Minigaig Pass. I would be 
happy to participate in some sort of 
protest against his Lordship’s 
neanderthal mutterings, just let me 
know the details when they have been 
finalised. (See other letters and p15) 
I notice in Storer’s Exploring Scottish 
Hill Tracks that in 1878 after 
Dalnacardoch Toll House closed, 
drovers continued to use the pass - 
even though Atholl Estates tried to 
stop them or else make them pay for 
using the land. To quote: ‘‘The 
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drovers insisted on their right of way 
and continued their trade undaunted’’. 
A lesson from the past perhaps? 


Yours, 

Gavin Smith 

Ayr 
SSE Se ei ee 
Dear Sir, 


Minigaig dispute 


I have the dual distinction of being 
both a Director of The Scottish Rights 
of Way Society and a reader of The 
Angry Corrie. 

In the June/July edition you call for a 
mass walk over the Minigaig by SRoWS 
members and TAC readers. Personally 
I would be against this proposed action 
at this time for a number of reasons 
which I will explain below: 

Firstly, you have to appreciate the na- 
ture of the present dispute. It is essen- 
tially a ‘‘paper dispute’’ at the moment, 
Faced with The Duke of Atholl’s re- 
fusal to accept their listing of the 
Minigaig as a right of way, Perth and 
Kinross District Council contacted the 
Society to appraise them of the 
situation. Acting in concert the Soci- 
ety and the District Council have been 
actively involved in negotiating with 
the Duke and in assembling the evi- 
dence required to prove the status of 
the route beyond question. The Soci- 
ety and Perth and Kinross District 
Council will hope that having assem- 
bled a sufficiently impressive body of 
evidence that The Duke of Atholl will 
have the good grace to withdraw his 
objection and accept the situation 
before they have to consider going to 
court. Always a costly and chancy 
business. 


A MASS WALK 


Another reason for my objection to 
the mass walk is that we are dealing 
with Atholl Estates who are, or were, 
generally regarded as being one of the 
more enlightened of our major estates 


when it comes to access matters, and 
the present Duke one of the “‘good 
guys’’. What would the walk show? 
That the walking public are up in arms. 
I’m quite sure the Duke 1s aware of this. 
Can I echo the call from Jack Wills in 
the June/July edition, if you have used 
this route, either from Calvine or Blair 
Atholl to Kingussie, then please write 
to the Society office giving details of 
when you did so. The Scottish Rights 
of Way Society, John Cotton Busi- 
ness Centre, 10/2 Sunnyside, Edin- 
burgh. EH7SRA. 

At present the route is not blocked, 
there is no physical obstruction to pile 
up against, the only barrier to the use 
of this route is the Minigaig itself. It is 
a long (26 miles), demanding, high 
level route. This important cross-coun- 
try route is part of the historical fabric 
of the country, not something to be 
given up lightly. The Society won’t do 
that. Can I close by:urging your read- 
ers, those who aren’t already mem- 
bers, to consider joining the Society 
and supporting us in this and other 
ventures. 


Yours faithfully, 
Douglas Lowe 
Balerno 


APD gia cal A eS eO SS IC Ae 
Dear TAC, 


I last used the Minigaig two years ago 
about this time of year. It’s a wonderful 
path in an area of much scenic beauty. 
The fact also that it has been in exist- 
ence for some centuries means that yet 
again the 

at > Scots are 
+ having their 
fr Heritage 
gradually 
ee + pg whittled 


away by the 
MUMP modern day 
feudal bar- 
wit ons. 
However, to 
coina ‘‘politi- 
cally-incorrect’’ phrase, ‘‘Don’tletthe 
buggers get you down’’. To this end 
I have been inspired to come up with 
the following acronym - MUMP 
(March Up the Minigaig Path). 
Let’s not sit there and do nothing, let’s 
MUMP about it! 


See you there, 

David Langskaill 

Fife 

Sy ae as Se ee 


Dear TAC, 


I must present a case for the defence. 
Irefer to the letter from one Brian Mann 
of Bishopton in TAC12, who in turn 
refers to the letter from Simon 
Waddicor in TAC8. 

As you can see, this is somewhat 
ancient history, but knowing you have 
a penchant for long-running sagas 
(witness Shakespeare v The Glencoe 
Sisters v Shakespears Sister et al), I 
thought it best to set the record straight. 
The letters refer to a certain Mr ‘‘Mad 
Martin’’. I know this gentleman well as 
he was my compatriot in Argentina 
earlier this year where we discovered 
TAC’s hidden agenda to take over 
Argentinian bus services. 


influence in the baguette market? We 
shall see. 

On the subject of uses of the ice axe 
(Val Hamilton, TAC 13), I find that the 
axe is far more practically useful for 
grooming out those stubborn knots in 
shaggy hair, unwashed for a week due 
to extended intelligence-gathering 
sessions in the bothies. It must how- 
ever be noted that this is best done 
with a classic curved pick, as I find that 
the reverse "banana" curve type does 
tend to catch in the scalp in a rather 
unpleasant manner! 

I trust that all this information will set 
the record as straight as the Conserva- 
tive Party and put an end to discussion 
of the subject. 


A Ane ec eitnattonndt 2 


THE BRANCH BOTHIDIAN'S MOST WANTED? 


This particular Mad Martin has indeed 
been a regular bothy user for many 
years. I can assure you that in common 
with the majority of bothy goers he 
does enjoy a wee dram and impromptu 
ceilidh. However, he has never been 
arrested by the police in the vicinity of 
a bothy, or anywhere else for that 
matter - even though he probably 
should have been! (Facetious com- 
ment not meant to imply culpability!) 
Perhaps Mr Mann has discovered a 
second Mad Martin. This impostor 1s 
definitely not a Munro Pineapple (see 
singlefigure TACs, ibid - Ed.), unlike 
Mr Waddicor, myself and the Mad 
One. Therefore he should be hung at 
dawn (on the summit of the In Pinn of 
course). 

Due to my possible fugitive status 
after revealing such sensitive informa- 
tion, I am absconding to the Alps for 
a fortnight. Could it be that whilst in 
France I shall unearth TAC's shady 


Toodle pip, 

Graham Holden 

aka The Bizarre Fish 

Member of the Distinguished Order of 
the Ballcock 

Munro Pineapple Society 

Chester 

Albion 


Ed. - Given the grave import of this 
issue, the TAC editorial group 
recently infriltrated a Branch 
Bothidian caucus meeting, where it 
was proved beyond all reasonable 
doubt that, yes, there is indeed a con- 
fusion ofMad Martins here. Hence the 
individual pictured above can rest 
easy in his sleepingbag. And by the 
way, shouldn't Pineapple Society 
members be using the reverse 
"ananas" type pick rather than the 
reverse "banana"? 


Answer to Boring-Squares question 
on p12: NG4519 - Sgurr nan Eag! 


GREAT PHOTOGRAPHERS OF THE MOUNTAINS 
NO 3. Colin Baxter 


This is a bit of a novelty to me this prose business. Usually when I bring out my biennial Colin 
Baxter's Scotland 1 employ some half baked journalist to pad it out with "Ben Nevis, brooding 
as ever in the mist...” type crap. The Colin Baxter Playing Cards of course require no text at all 
and the calendars only need a re-permutation of that Monday I ,Tuesday 2 type stuff. However 
on with the story. And my story, like many before me - Pete Townsend, Mick Jagger, Brian 
Ferry, Muriel Gray, Ronnie Brown.. begins at art school. I had harboured notions of being an 
impressionist painter, and was told I showed some promise. Then I realised you could create an 
impressionistic landscape in 1/500 of a second 
with a box of filters and half a jar of vaseline. % 
None of that hanging about on the banks of the § 
Seine for 3 weeks for the big man. Starving in 
a garret, getting interrupted every half hour by 
existentialists wanting to debate the meaning of 
life with you. No for me it's drive up the glen 
in your Range Rover, wait for the mist - 
usually it's there anyway - Kodachrome ASA 
64 at {2.8 and 1/500. Back to the B&B in time 
for tea. 

It is often said I revolutionised photography of 
the Scottish landscape. OK mea culpa. To be 
fair and modest, though, until I came along 
there was only J Arthur Dixon with his blue 
skies and cotton wool clouds and "how green 
was my shieling” approach. Of course there was the gritty expressionism of J Campbell Kerr - 
ironically best known for his covers of The People’s Friend. When I was at Art School, funnily 
enough a good friend took out a subscription to this crusading journal, thinking it to be of the 
Marxist-Leninist variety. He got rather a shock. But the Friend does take a tilt at the windmills 
in the shape of JCK's illustrations. His Cartier-Bressonesque statement is of course in ironic 
contrast with the sub-Marquez magic realism of the prose found inside. 

It is often said to me that you can't actually recognise any mountains from my photos. "Good", 
say I. My pictures are a distillation of the day and the light and the weather. Whether the 
mountain is recognisable does not get onto the drawing board if you'll pardon the mixed 
metaphor. The mountains all look the same anyway don't they ? 

Another question often asked of me is why don't you illustrate the game soup tins of the family 
firm? Well like our recipes, the wee painting on the tins has stood the test of time and the old 
adage if it ain't broke don't fix it applies. The uncanny resemblance of our logo to the Landseer 
Monarch painting is probably part of the success of our quaint but best selling range. My brother 
"Slim" Jim is destined to take over the fine foods business after half a lifetime of experimenting 
with fine drink. 

Wildlife is still a bit of an untouched area for me. I do have a couple of seals and a toucan in 
my post card range. (Check out that toucan bit for me. They all look the same to me these 
seagulls.) 


Stoss SIRS 


"..half a jar of vaseline.." 
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